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TOMB OF HENRY VI, FORMERLY IN 8T. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 


Kina Henny VI. was buried in the south 
aide’ of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, near 
the a door: this prince, afier « life of 


effossum est Corpus Regis Henrici sexti, et 

usque novam Ecclesium Collegiatam de 
Windzovr est translutum, ibi honorifice re. 
ceptum, et cum maxime solemnitate iterum 
tumulatum, ad australem partem summa 
Altaris. Rossi Warwic. Histor. Reg. Angl. 

217. 

. This author farther intimates, that the 
Prince’s body was afterwards removed. from 
Windsor, and buried a third time, iterum 
tertio creditur a pluribus » p. 210, 
And Stowe, in his Chronicle, says, “ his 
Tomb was removed from Windsor, and it is 
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not commonly known what became of his 
body.” 

It is notorious, from the sanctity of this 
Prince’s life, and the circumstances of his 
death, that his relics were held in great esti- 
mation by the people, insomuch as Henry VII. 
applied to the Court of Rome for his admis- 
sion into the calendar of the saints of that 
church, and also for a license from the Pope 
to remove the body from Windsor to West- 
minster Abbey, to be buried with great so- 
lemnity: but the exorbitant demands of the 
church of Rome prevented the intention of 
temoving the budy, though the Poupe’s ball 
was obtained for that purpose. From this 
application, and return of the Pope's bull, 
the notion might arise, that the royal body 
was actually removed; yet it is evident this 
purpose of Henry VII. was never put in exe- 
cution, as appears by the will of that prince, 
in which, speaking of Westminster Abbey, 
he says, “ That we purpose right shortly to 
translate into the same, the body and re- 
liques of our uncle of blessed memorie, King 
Henry VI.” Farther, also, King Henry VIII, 
by his will, speaking of his interment in this 
died, ordains, “ That the tombes and 
aulters of King Henry VI., and also of King 
Edward IV., our great uncle and graunt- 
father, be made more princely, in the same 
place where they now be, at our charge ;” 
which certainly this Prince would never fave 
ordered, had the body of King Henry VI. been 
before removed; and it appeazs at present, 
though much defaced by time, that the whole 
arch near which this prince is buried, was, 
according to this direction in King Henry 
VIII.’s will, sumptuously decorated, and 
adorned with the royal ensigns, and other de- 
vices peculiar to this Prince, and the royal 
arms ate neat!y cut and blazoned on the cen- 
tre stone of the arch. 

The burial of these two kings (Henry VI. 
and Edward 1V.) in this chapel, under the 
sume roof, and the unhappy fate of King 
Henry, is by Pope’s plaintive muse expressed 
in these words: 

“ Let softest strains ill-fated Henry mourn, 

And palms eterval flourish round his un; 

Here o'er the murder'd king, the marble weeps, 

And fast beside him, once fear’d Edward sleeps ; 

Whom, not th’ extended Albion could contain, 

From old Belerium to the German main, 

The grave unites, where ev’n the great find rest, 

And blended lie th’ oppressor and oppress'd.” 

Henry VI. was born at Windsor, Dec. 6, 
1421; ascended the throne, August 31, 1422; 
proclaimed king of France the same year; 
crowned at Westminster, Nov. 6, 1429; 
crowned at Paris, Dec. 17, 1430 ; married to 
Margaret, daughter of the Duke of Anjou, 
April 12, 1445; Jack Cade’s insurrection, 
1446 ; Henry taken prisoner at St. Alban’s, 
1455; but regained his liberty, 1461; and 
deposed March 7 following, by his fourth 
cousin, Edward 1V.; fled into Scotland, and 


taken prisoner in Lancashire, 1463 ; restored 
to his throne, 1470; taken prisoner again by 
Edward, April 1f, 1471; Queen Margaret 
and her son taken prisoners at Tewkesbury, 
by Edward, May 4; the prince killed in cold 
blood, and Henry murdered in the Tower, 
May 21, 1472. 

Well might Henry exclaimn— 

“ Uneasy lays the head that wears a crown!" 





THE CONSOLATIONS OF RELIGION. 


Turre is a mourner, and her heart is broken; 

She is a widow—she is old and Tt 3 
Her only hope is in that sacied token 

Of peaceful happiness, when life is o'er. 

She asks nor wealth nor pleasure—begs no more 
Thau Heaven's delightful volume, and the sight 

Of her Redeemer. Scepties! would you pour 
Your blasting vials on her head, and blight 
Sharon’s sweet rose, that blooms and charms her 

being’s night ? 


She lives in her affections ; for the grave 
Has closed upon her husband, children; all 

Her hopes are with the arms she trusts will save 
Her treasur'd jewels. Though her views are small, 
Though she has never mounted high, to fall 

And writhe in her debasement, yet the spring 
Of her meek, tender feelings cannot pall 

Her unperverted palate, but will brin 





A joy without regret—a bliss that hus no sting. 4 


Fven as a fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the pathless valley, flowing oer 
With silent waters, kissing, as they lave 
The pebbles with light rippling, and the shore 
Of matted grass and flowers,—so softly pour 
The bieathings of her bosom, when she prays, 
Long bowed before her Maker ;—then no more 
She muses on the grief of former days ; 
Her full heart melts and flows in Heaven’s dissolving 
rays. 


And Faith can see a new world, and the eyes 
Of Saints look pity on her. Death will come: 

A few short m. ments over, and the prize 
Of peace e:ernal waits her, and the tomb 
Becomes her fondest pillow ;—all its gloom 3 

Is scatter’d. What a meeting there will be 4 
To her and all she loved here! and the bloom 

Of new life from those cheeks shall never flee,— 

Theirs is the health which lasts through all eternity ! 

J. G, Percivan. 


TIME’S CHANGES. 


Yzs, we are chang’d—there is not one 
Throughout the earth, from whom 

Some lovely treasure hath uot gone, 
Of beauty or of b!oom: 

And every year and every day 

A something bright will pass away, 
Until we reach the tomb! 

But there shall fade each earthly stain, 

And we shall all be pure again. 





FADED BLOSSOMS. 
Farr pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush, and geutly smile, 
And go at last. 
What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
"T was pity Nature brought ye forth 
was pity Nature it ye 4 
Merely | to show your worth, 


And lose you quite. Kegnricx. 
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SPONTANEOUS HUMAN COMBUS. 
TION.—No. I. 
Tue disposal of bodies, after death, by burn- 
ing them to ashes, was (as our readers are 
aware) extensively practised by the ancient 
Romans; and their example is followed by 
the modern Hindoos. Mr. Bulwer, in his 
“Last Days of Pompeii,” gives a vivid pic- 
ture of a Roman funeral; and from his gra- 
phic description a very complete notion will 
be gained of all the ceremonies practised on 
the occasion ; particularly those which relate 
to the mode in which the funeral ashes were 
collected and preserved. This is the pvint 
which has ref more ially to our 
present subject. It is impossible to forget, 
too, in connection with this subject, the 
burning of poor Shelley’s body, under the di- 
rection of Lord Byron. A very impressive 
and picturesque sketch of the scene 1s given 
in Medwin’s “ Conversations.” He ob- 
serves—‘‘ Qn the occasion of Shelley’s me- 
lancholy fate, I re-visited Pisa, and leamed, 
on the day of my arrival, that Lord Byron 
was gone to the sea-shore, to assist in per- 
forming the last offices to his friend. We 
came to a spot, marked by the old and wi- 
thered trunk ofa fir-tree ; and near it, on the 
beach, stood a solitary hut, covered with 
reeds. The situation was well calculated for 
a@ poet’s grave. A few weeks before, I had 
ridden with Lord Byron and Shelley himseif 
to this very spot. In front was a magnificent 
extent of the blue and placid Mediterranean, 
with the isles of Elba and Gorgona, and 
with Lord Byron’s yacht at anchor in the 
offing ;—on the other side, an almost bound- 
less extent of sandy wilderness, without cul- 
tivation and without inhabitants. This view 
was bounded by an immense extent of the 
Italian Alps, which are here particularly pic- 
turesque, from their volcanic appearance and 
varied shape ; and being composed of white 
marble, their summits appear to be covered 
with snow. Asa foreground to this picture, 
appeared an extraotdinary group. Lord By- 
ron and Mr. Trelawney were seen standing 
over the burning pile, with some of the sol- 
diers of the guard, and Leigh Hunt (whose 
Werves could not carry him through the 
scene of horror,) lying back in the carriage ; 
the four horses ready to drop with the inten- 
sity of the noon-diy sun. The siillness of 
all ‘around was made still more evident, by 
the shrill scream of a solitary curlew; which, 
perhaps attracted by the body, wheeled round 
the pile in such narrow circles, that it might 
have been struck with the hand, and was so 
fearless, that it could not be driven away.” 
The human body is, in general, so little 
prone to combustion, that it requires a very 
cotisiderable time, with even an abundant 
supply Of ‘fuel, to reduce it to ashes. Dr. 
Christi#on (the most eminent mip a 





cal jurist) states, that the quantity of wood 
required to burn the body of an adult is about 
two cart-loads. The last man burned at the 
stake in Europe (except one in Spain) was 
in Normandy; and it required two large 
cart-loads of faggots, and several hours, to 
effect complete combustion. In the burning 
of criminals, (when that horrid mode of pu- 
nishment was adopted,) as weil as in the nu- 
merous cases of martyrs, who have triumphed 
in the flames, a great quantity of wood was 
necessary; and among the Romans, (to 
whom we have just referred.) so much wood 
was required to consume a body, that it was 
too expensive a mode of disposing of the 
dead, to be adopted by the common people. 
Hence a common fire, in the grate of a room, 
is not likely to be sufficient for the purpose. 
The murderer of Mrs. King occupied several 
days in burning the body, in a common 
chamber-grate ; and though the murderer, 
Cook, five or six years ago, got rid of a 
great part of his victim’s body in two days, 
by cutting it in small pieces before putting 
it on the fire, much seems to have been bu- 
ried, without having been on the fire at all. 
Indeed, the bones cannot be calcined with- 
out the heat of a furnace. 


But though, in ordinary cases, it is very 
difficult to reduce a body to ashes, there 
are instances in which (from some change 
in its constituent parts) it becomes suscep- 
tible of combustion, more or less complete, 
without the assistance of any fuel at all— 
Even the bones, stubborn as we have seen 
them to be in general, have in several in- 
stances been calcined. This, which is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena to which 
the body is liable, is called Spontaneous Hu- 
man Combustion. Some doubt, indeed, has 
arisen whether it should be called “ Syonta- 
neous Combustion.”” Dr. Christison, for 
instance, while he looks upon preternxtural 
combustibility of the body as a well-ascer- 
tained fact, regards spontnaeous combustion 
of it as a very questionable one: for. gene- 
rally speaking, some ignited body (such as a 
candle or pipe) has been discovered near the 
remains of the body. Dr. Beck, a cele- 
brated American writer, (whose work on 
Legal Medicine is still the text-book most 
resorted to, even by English students,) goes 
farther than this: for he says, that “we al- 
ways find some burning body mentioned, as 
having excited the phenomenon in question ;” 
and that, “probably, therefore, the term 
‘ spontaneous’ is not strictly accurate ;”” but 
he adopts it, “ because of its general use, 
and also becanse the term ‘ Auman combus« 
tion, which it has been proposed to substi- 
tute in its place, appears too indefinite.”— 
Too indefinite it certainly would be; since 
it would include all cases in which the body 
was destroyed by fire, from whatever cause 
arising, and whether before or after death. 
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As we proceed with the subject, however, 
we shall see reason to conclude, that the 
term “‘ spontaneous”’ may very properly be 
applied: for there are some well-attested 
cases, in which no igneous substances were 
detected; and many medical jurists now 
admit the possibility of combustion taking 
place in the body spontaneously. 

Like the burial-rites of the Romans, this 
subject has not escaped the pen of the no- 
velist, however unfitted it might appear for 
his pages. Captain Marryat, who is rather 
remarkable for the mode in which he de- 
spatches his characters,* takes off Jacob 
Faithful’s mother by spontaneous combus- 
tion ; the principal phenomena of which he 
has described with great accuracy. The 
good lady in question certainly appeurs to 
have been a subject admirably fitted for such 
a catastrophe; being very fat, and an ab- 
ject slave to the bottle. Her corpulence 
was aggravated by want of exercise. ‘ Lo- 
comotion was not to her taste—gin was. 
She seldom quitted the cabin, and the ves- 
sel never. Being of this domestic hubit, 
(as all married women ought to be,) she 
was always to be found when wanted. But, 
although always at hand. she was not al- 
ways on her feet; for, towards the close of 
the day, she lay down upon her bed: a 
wise precaution when a person can no 
longer stand!’’ At last she became “a 
most unwieldly, bloated mountain of flesh.” 
Jacob thus describes her death on board 
the lighter :— 

“IT had finished my supper, which I 
washed down with a considerable portion 
of Thames water; for I always drank more 
when we were above the bridges, having 
an idea that its taste was more pure and 
fresh. Indeed, I was a great water-drinker, 
not altogether from choice, but from the 
salt nature of my food; and because my 
mother had still sense enough left to dis- 
cern, that ‘ Gin wasn’t good for little boys.’ 
Having nothing more to do, I lay down on 
the deck, and indulged in the profound 
speculations of a boy of eleven years old.— 
I was watching the stars above me, which 
twinkled faintly, and appeared to me ever 
and anon to be extinguished, and then re- 
lighted. I was wondering what they could 
be made of, and how they came there, when 
T was suddenly interrupted in my reveries 
by a loud shriek, and perceived a strong 
smell of something burning. The shrieks 
were renewed again and again; and I had 
hardly time to get on my legs, when my fa- 
ther burst up from the cabin, rushed over 
the side of the lighter, and disappeared un- 
der the water. I caught a glimpse of his 
features as he passed me, and observed 
fright and intoxication blended together, I 


© See the death of the Phrenologist, in “ Midship- 
™an Basy.” 


ran to the side where he had disappeared, 
but could see nothing but a few eddying 
circles, as the tide rushed quickly past.— 
For a few seconds I remained staggered 
and stupefied ; but was recalled to recollec- 
tion by the smoke which encompassed me, 
and the shrieks of my mother, which were 
now fainter and fainter. I hastened to her 
assistance. A strong, thick, empyreumatic 
smoke ascended from the cabin, and mounted 
up into the air in a dense column. I at- 
tempted to go in; but as soon as I enconn- 
tered the smoke, I found it was impossible ; 
it would have suffocated me in half a mi- 
nute. I did what most children would have 
done, in such a situation of excitement and 
distress—I sat down, and cried bitterly. In 
about ten minutes I removed my hands, 
with which I had covered up my face, and 
looked at the cabin-hatch. The smoke had 
disappeared, and all was silent. I went to 
the Lakecy; and, although the smell was 
still overpowering, I found that I could bear 
it. I descended the little ladder of three 
steps, and called ‘ Mother !’ but there was 
no answer. The lamp fixed against the 
bulk-head, with a glass before it, was still 
alight ; and I could see plainly to every 
corner of the cabin. Nothing was burning; 
not even the curtains of my mother’s bed 
appeared to be singed. J was astonished— 
breathless with fear. With a trembling 
voice I again called out, ‘Mother!’ I re- 
mained more than a minute panting for 
breath, and then ventured to draw back the 
curtains of the bed. My mother was not 
there; but there appeared to be a black 
mass in the middle of the bed. I put my 
hand fearfully upon it: it was a sort of un- 
cheous, pitchy cinder. I screamed with 
horror; my little senses reeled; I stag- 
gered from the cabin, and fell down on the 


deck.”’¢ N. R. 
PROSPERITY COMPARED WITH 
ADVERSITY. 


Tue burthen of the poet’s song may, “by 
Fortune’s favourites,” stigmatised as sati- 
trical and misanthropic ; but, take a peep into 
society, as its circles revolve in giddy whirl, 
and the just, moral mentor shall be impelled 
to say, that its state of conventional feeling 
ona such cases as the theme alludes to, is ra- 
ther more depraved at present than it was in 
Ovid’s time. There is a mass of demonstra- 
tion in the experience and observation of in- 
dividuals, which, combined with the com- 
mentaries and essays of the most Laiggmen | 
learned, and equally practical men, in 
ages of the world, leaves the subject barren 
of contradiction. It is a vei proverb, 
that “Prosperity gains friends,” but that 
“‘ Adversity éries them.” Now, the chief 
+ This quotation appeared in our 22nd volume ; 
but our respected C t deems its repetition 
requisite to illustrate his subject. 
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object of the moralist is to prove, or essay to 
explain, the rational origin of such apho- 
tisms ; a task which we will test our ability 
to perform. 

Perhaps the following simile may do it 
succinctly, if not perfectly. As creeping in- 
sects, venomous reptiles, with myriads of ani- 
malcule, are attracted and engendered into 
life, by the effulgent and vivifying rays of a 
genial summer’s sun, whilst riding in the 
meridian of his splendours, and are equally 
repelled to fly for warmth and shelter to their 
mouldy holes and moss retreats, when the 
damp, chilling vapours of day-light descend, 
and the lengthening evening shade obscures 
his departing glory; so, that animal—man, 
generally speaking, (for there are the noblest 
exceptions to every dry and rigid rule,) joins 
himself, apparently with the most cordial 
sincerity, proffering an eternal friendship, to 
the circle of the social evolution of some 
wealthy compeer—the rising sun of molten 
gold, carved and engraven with man’s de- 
vice ; revelling in the convivial enjoyments 
of his banquet-board ; sharing, perhaps, in 
the dearest and most sacred penetralia of his 
household gods; commending his prodiga- 
lity, and probably inciting him to grandeur, 
deeds of luxury, and profusion ; going with 
him where he goes, dwelling with him where 
he dwells, and, in one word, making himself 
the double of his friend. But, 

Oh! what a falling off is there! 

when his fortune is wrecked upon the rocks 
of unforeseen mischance, his influence de- 
clines—his income gradually grows less ;— 
first one, and then another prop of human 
vanity is thrown down. here are his ful- 
some, loving friends, to mend his shattered 
means— to rescue him from a jail, perhaps 
the tomb of his mortal existence, or the se- 
pulchre of his hopes, his prospects, and his 
honour ?—where are those vermin that 
basked in the noon-tide glow of his affluence 
and fame? Alas! for the integrity and ho- 
liness of the human character! The “ multi 
amici’’ of his happier hours have forsaken, 
and left him to the “ merciless pelting of the 
pitiless storm” of adverse circumstances ; 
and, unless God be with him, he is left 
alone! And, in return for the many favours 
and acts of charity done to others, the world 
derides his want of discrimination—his im- 
prudence—perhaps his extrav: ce; and 
dares to justify its own cold-heartedness, 
duplicity, and dissimulation, by ungratefully 
exposing its victim’s foibles, and fiendishly 

iculing that generous and ingenuous con- 
Sidence in human nature, which was the 
real and primary origin of his misfortunes ! 

He that’s ungrateful has no crime but one; 

All other crimes may pass for virtues in him. 


_ Freemasons’ Quarterly Review, No. XVIII. 





THE HUMAN EYE. 


“ Burt, of all the tracks of conveyance 
which God has been pleased to cpen up be- 
tween the mind of man and the theatre by 
which he is surrounded, there is none by 
which he so multiplies his acquaintance 
with the rich and varied creation on every 
side of him, aa by the organ of the eye. It 
is this which gives to him his loftiest eom- 
mand over the scenery of nature ;—it is this 
by which so broad a range of observation is 
submitted to him ;—it is this which enables 
him, by the act of a single moment, to send 
an exploring look over the xurface of an 
ample territory, to crowd his mind with the 
whole assembly of its objects, and to fill 
his vision with those countless hues which 
diversify and adorn it;—it is this which 
carries him abroad, over all that is sublime 
in the immensity of distance ; which sets 
him, as it were, on an elevated platform, 
from whence he may cast a surveying glance 
over the arena of innumerable worlds; 
which spreads before him so mighty a pro- 
vince of contemplation, that the earth he 
inhabits only appears to furnish him with 
the pedestal on which he may stand, and 
from which he may descry the wonders of 
all that magnificence, which the Divinity 
has poured so abundantly around him. It 
is by the narrow outlet of the eye that the 
mind of man takes its excursive flight over 
those golden tracks, where, in all the ex- 
haustlessness of creative wealth, lie scat- 
tered the suns and the systems of astro- 
nomy. But, oh! how good a thing it is, 
and how becoming well for the philosopher 
to be humble, amid the proudest march of 
human discovery, and the sublimest triumphs 
of the human understanding, when he thinks 
of that unscaled barrier, beyond which no 
power, either of the eye or of the telescope, 
shall ever carry him; when he thinks that, 
on the other side of it, there is a height, 
and a depth, and a length, and a breadth, to 
which the whole of this concave and visible 
firmament dwindles into the insignificancy 
of an atom; and, above all, how ready 
should he be to cast his every lofty imagi- 
nation away from him, when he thinks of 
the God who, on the simple foundation of 
his word, has reared the whole of this 
stately architecture, and, by the force of his 
preserving mind, continues to uphold it ;— 
ay, and should the word again come out 
from him, that this earth shall pass away, 
and a portion of the heavens which are 
around it shall again fall back into the anni- 
hilation from which he at first summoned 
them,—what an impressive rebuke does it 
bring on the swelling vanity of science, to 
think that the whole field of its most ambi- 
tious enterprises may be swept away alto- 
gether, and there remain before the eye of 
Him who sitteth on the throne an untra- 
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velled immensity, which he hath filled with 
innumerable splendours, and over the whole 
face of which he hath inscribed the evidence 
of his high attributes, in all their might, 
and in all their manifestation !’’—Chalmers. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF THE KNOUT 
IN RUSSIA. 
By an Evye-Witness. 

From the time of my arrival in the Russian 
yi one of the sights which I was parti- 
cularly anxious to witness, was that of a 
criminal undergoing the knout. This grati- 
fication, however, is much more difficult to 
be obtained than a person accustomed to the 
publicity given to every act connected with 
the administration of justice in England will 
easily understand. There, the law wisely 
considers punishment in the light of aiding 
ia the prevention of crime, by exhibiting, 
in as awful a manner as possible, the un- 
avoidable and dreadful consequences of con- 
victed guilt, rather than as an act of retri- 
bution on the guilty offender. In Russia, it 
seems nearly the reverse: here, as an ex- 
ample, it is disregarded, and assumes in a 
great measure the aspect of barbarous and 
unmeaning revenge. The whole proceed- 
ings of the courts of justice ure conducted, 
if not with absolute secrecy, at least without 
any steps being taken to make their pro- 
ceedings public. No pet of the trial or 
sentence is ever published ; and when the 
criminal is at last convicted, (and years, I 
understand, sometimes elapse before the 
proceedings terminate,) the punishment 
takes place, not in the heart of the city, but 
in a remote corner, and at an hour earlier 
than even an Old Bailey execution. 

Late one’ evening, I received a note from 
an acquaintance, informing me that a cri- 
minal was to be knouted on the following 
morning, ut seven o’ciock. His father was 
a respectable tradesman, occupying a shop 
in the Gostinoi Door; «a man, from all I 
could learn, remarkable for sobriety and 
industry. His son was entirely the reverse, 
being idle, dissipated, and worthless. One 
day, having received some well-merited 
rebuke from his father, he seized a knife, 
and, in the presence of the whole family, 
plunged it into the body of the old man, 
who died upon the spot. He was imme- 
diately seized and disarmed, and, after a 
wonderfully expeditious trial, for Russia, 
sentenced to the knout. The blows ad- 
judged for infliction amounted to one hun- 
dred and one—this number being considered 
equivalent to a sentence of death. A direct 
sentence of death is by the law of Russia 
abalished, except for military or state crimes. 

he following morning, accompanied by 
the friend from whom I received the inti- 
mation, I repaired, between six and seven 
o’clock, to the place of punishment, which 


is in a field where a horse-market is held; 
on the banks of the Ligasa canal, rather 
more than a mile from the Admiralty. 
From being so early on the ground, we had 
a good opportunity of examining the pre- 
purations for the execution. ‘hey were 
simple enough. A strong flat stake, and a 
few mats laid on the ground, formed the 
whole that were visible. The stuke was 
nearly five feet high, planted very firmly in 
the ground, and sloping about eight or ten 
inches off the perpendicular. In thickness 
it was about four inches, but its breadth 
was very unequal, being fully two feet at the 
top, and tapering gradually groundward to 
the earth, where it was not above eight 
inches. On the top, it was hollowed out 
into three semi-circles—the central one 
being appropriated for the neck, and the 
two others for the arms of the criminal. 
Near to the ground, the stake was pene- 
trated by a hole of some two or three 
inches in diameter, for the reception of a 
cord wherewith to bind the melefuctor’s 
ancles. The mats were spread out on one 
side of the stake, for the purpose, as I 
imagined, of making the footing of the 
executioner as firm as possible. 


Exactly at seven o’clock, a bustle among 
the military attracted our attention; and 
on looking round, we saw the criminal 
approaching on foot, guarded by four dis- 
mounted gen-d’armes, with naked sabres, 
accompanied by several officers of police, 
and followed by two executioners — each 
bearing under his arm a bundle, which we 
afterward found contained knout thongs. 
The battalion now formed a hollow square, 
three deep—the police, executioner, and 
criminal being in the centre. 


I must now describe the criminal. He 
wus apparently about twenty-five years of 
age, very full built, but of low stature, with 
a countenance of that stolid description 
which defies all the science of the physiog- 
nomist. Though near him, and anxious to 
read in his features the workings of the 
mind within, I could neither trace remorse, 
ferocity, nor fear. He seemed perfectly 
callous to his situation, aud while sentence 
was being read, he deliberately tock off- his 
cap, and prepared himself with perfect 
coolness for his punishment. Having 
thrown aside his caftan and shirt, and 
having nothing on but his trousers and 
boots, he approached the stake with a 
firm step, and was duly fastened to it by the 
executioners. This done, these function- 
aries threw off their coats, and gut ready 
the instruments of torture. The knout 
consists of a handle about a foot long, 
with a piece of twisted hide of the sume 
length. To this hide is attached, by a 
loop, 2 piece of thong prepared to almost 
metallic hardness, in a4 about four or 
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five feet, perfectly flat, and an inch broad : 
it is changed after every six or eight blows, 
as it is considered unfit for use when it 
becomes soft. 

The principal executioner having placed 
himself within five or six feet of the pri- 
soner, with the thong of the knout on the 
ground, rather behind him, then drew it 
forward, raising it slowly and steadily till 
it had attained the proper elevation, when 
he brought it down with tremendous force 
upon the middle df the criminal’s back, 
leaving a deep crimson mark of nearly an 
inch in breadth, extending from his neck to 
the waitband of his trousers. Upon re- 
ceiving the blow, the wretch uttered a 
scream, or rather a yell of agony, and every 
fibre of his body seemed in a state of violent 
and instantaneous contortion. With scarcely 
any interval, the blow was repeated, fol- 
lowed by the same result—the same fright- 
ful yell—the same appalling shudder. The 
second mark appeared about an inch from, 
and parallel to, the first: a third, fourth, 
and fifth blow followed, in quick succession, 
when the operator stepped aside and re- 
signed his place to his assistant. The 
blows from the latter were light when com- 
pared with those inflicted by the elder exe- 
cutioner, more so, indeed, than the differ- 
ence between their size and strength, great 
as it was, might seem to justify. After 
giving eight blows, the assistant retired in 
his turn, when his principal, who in the 
meantime had fitted on a fresh thong, 
resumed the dreadful task. He was again 
succeeded by the young man, who in like 
manner had renewed the efficacy of his 
weapon by a similar process of renovation. 
In this manner did they continue mutually 
relieving one another; and, at each relay, 
adding a new thong, till the destined num- 
ber of blows were inflicted on the lacerated 
back of the parricide. About the fiftieth 
stroke, his struggles having partially loos- 
ened the fastenings, it was fouud necessary 
to stop and have them fixed more firmly. 
From the first till about the twentieth blow, 
each was followed by the same scream and 
convulsions; from the twentieth till the 
fiftieth both gradually became weaker ; the 
Jutter, indeed, had degenrated into a sort of 
shivering. Afler the fiftieth, both ceased: 
the criminal’s head fell to one side, and 
though each touch of the knout brought 
with it a convulsive shudder, he seemed to 
be perfectly unconscious of pain. 

The punishment concluded, the chief 
executioner took some instruments from his 
bag, and with them marked the malefactor 
on the forehead, on each cheek, and on the 
chin. This, I understand, was merely a 
form typical of branding, which, as well as 
slitting the nostrils, was always inflicted 
upon a knouted criminal, until the humanity 
of the Emperor Alexander prompted him to 


abolish both practices. The marks are now 
made with a cold instrument, and are, I 
believe, easily effaced. 

The criminal’s back now exhibited a 
horrid spectacle. It was one mangled, 
bloated mass, of a deep crimson hue; yet 
still, mangled as it was, no blood ran from 
it. A common cart having been draw into 
the square, the executioners untied the 
strap by which the malefactor was fast 
to the stake, and with the assistance of the 
gen-d’armes, carried him to and placed him 
in the cart, throwing his shirt lightly upon 
him, then his caftan, then a mat over all. 
When removed from the stake, he was quite 
insensible ; so much so, that I did not sup- 

ose he would survive till he reached the 

ospital: but I was mistaken: for upon 
observing him attentively, after being pluced 
in the cart, I perceived that he had so far 
recovered as to attempt to move one arm. 
I could not observe any surgeon attending 
the execution; nor indeed would it have 
been of any consequence, as the number of 
stripes is specified, and, whatever happens, 
they must be administered. 

He was driven off to the prison with the 
same guards and attendants as at first; the 
whole affair, from the arrival till the depar- 
ture of the criminal, not exceeding twenty 
minutes. What became of him afterward, I 
could not learn; but I have little doubt 
that in a few days he died from the fever 
and mortification that were likely, or rather 
certain, to follow such severe injury. On 
the event of his recovery, he webs be sent 
to end his life in the mines of Siberia, and 
this could scarcely be culled the least part of 
his punishment. Such is the knout. 


Che Naturalist. 











THE BLIND SEAL. 


Asout forty years ago, a youg seal was 
tuken in Clew Bay, in Ireland, and domesti- 
cated in the kitchen of a gentleman whose 
house was situated on the sea-shore. It 
grew upace, became familiar with the ser- 
vants, and attached to the house and family; 
its habits were innocent and gentle, it played 
with the children, came at its master’s cull, 
and, as the old man described him to me, 
was “fond as a dog, and playful as a 
kitten.” 
Duily the seal went out to fish, and after 
roviding for his own wants, frequently 
Create in a salmon or turbot to his master. 
His delight in summer was to bask in the 
sun, and in winter to lie before the fire, or, 
if permitted, creep into the large oven, 
which at that time formed the regular ap- 
pendage of an Irish kitchen. 
For four years the seal had been thus do- 
mesticated, when, unfortunately, a disease, 
called in this country the crippawn—a kind 
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of paralytic affection of the limbs, which ge- 
nerally ends fatally—attacked some black 
eattle belonging to the master of the house ; 
some died, others became infected, and the 
customary cure produced by changing them 
te drier pasture failed. A wise woman was 
consulted, and the hug assured the credulous 
owner, that the mortality among his cows 
Was occasioned by his retaining an unclean 
beast about his habitation—the harmless 
and amusing seal. It must be made away 
with directly, or the crippawn would con- 
tinue, and her charms be unequal to avert 
the malady. The superstitious wretch con- 
sented to the. hag’s proposal; the seal was 
put on board a boat, carried out beyond 
Clare Island, and there committed to the 
deep, to manage for himself as he best could. 
The boat returned, the family retired to 
rést, and next morning a servant awakened 
her master to tell him that the seal was 
quietly sleeping in the oven. The poor 
animal over night came back to his beloved 
home, crept through an open window, and 
took possession of his favourite resting- 
place. 

Next morning another cow was reported 
to be unwell. The seal must now be finally 
removed; a Galway fishing-boat was leaving 
Westport on her return home, and the 
master undertook to carry off the seal, and 
not put him overboard until he had gone 
leagues beyond Innis Boffin. It was done 
—a day and night passed; the second 


evening closed—the servant was raking the 
fire for the night —something scratched 
gently at the door—it was of course the 
house-dog—she opened it, and in cume the 
seal! . Wearied with his long and unusual 
voyage; he testified by a peculiar cry, ex- 





pressive of pleasure, his delight to find him- 
self at home, then stretching himself before 
the glowing embers of the hearth, he fell 
into a deep sleep. 

The master of the house was immediately 
apprized of this unexpected and unwelcome 
visit. In the exigency, the beldame was 
awakened and consulted; she averred that 
it was always unlucky to kill a seal, but 
suggested that the animal should be deprived 
of sight, and a third time carried out to sea. 
To this proposition the person who owned 
the house consented, and the affectionate 
and confiding creature was cruelly robbed 
of sight. Next morning, writhing in agony 
the mutilated seal was embarked, taken 
outside Clare Island, and for the last time 
committed to the waves. 

A week passed over, and things became 
worse instead of better; the cattle died fast, 
and the beldame gave him the pleasurable 
tidings that her arts were useless, and that 
the destructive visitation upon his cattle 
exceeded her skill and cure. 

On the eighth night after the seul had 
been devoted to the Atlantic, it blew tre- 
mendously. in the pauses of the storm, a 
wailing noise at times was faintly heard at the 
door. When morning broke, the door was 
opened— the seal wus there lying dead upon 
the threshold ! 

The skeleton of the once plump animal— 
for, poor beast, it erished from hunger, 
being incapacitated from blindness to pro- 
cure its customary food—was buried in a 
sand-hill, and from that moment misfortunes 
followed the abettors and perpetrators of 
this inhuman deed. The hag who had de- 
nounced the inoffensive seal, was, within a 
twelvemonth, hanged for murder. Every 
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thing about this devoted house melted away 
—sheep rotted, cattle died, “ and blighted 
waa the corn.’’ Of several children none 
reached maturity, and the savage proprietor 
survived every thing he loved or cared for. 
He died 54nd and miserable. 

There is not a stone of the cottage build- 
ing standing upon another. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE DOMESTIC 
INSTINCTS OF BIRDS.* 

Biaops present in their habits an interesting 
feature which distinguishes them from 
almost all other animals, viz. that most of 
them not only live in monogamy, but in a 
union, which ends only with the death of 
one of the parties. Moreover, the union of 
birds is distinguished by the circumstance, 
that the males of almost all the species living 
in monogamy, interest themselves in their 
progeny; whereas in the Mammalia, man 
alone excepted, it is only the female who 
takes charge of the young. This is partly 
a natural consequence of their being suckled 
by the female parent; but even after they 
have been weaned, the dam alone feeds or 
guides them, whereas the male does not even 
know or acknowledge his progeny. 

It is the male that maintains, with great 
obstinacy, the place where the nest is to be 
constructed. This has been ascribed to the 
jealousy with which they assert their rights 
as legitimate husbands; and it is true that 
the male birds of many species do not tole- 
rate any of their own species and sex within 
a certain district ; but the females are never 
seen to contend for the building-place as the 
males do. 

“ A startling had this year built its nest in 
a box, fixed on a tree near my house. The 

oung had scarcely left it, when a couple of 

ouse-sparrows, who had before made seve- 
ral vain endeavours to build in the same box, 
took possession of it. A few days after, the 
young starlings being so far advanced that 
they no longer required the incessant atten- 
tion of their parents, the latter appeared 
again, and dislodged the sparrows; but 
only the males fought. The male starling 
cleared the box of the feathers carried there 
by the sparrows, and by making use of both 
beak and wings, drove the vociferous cock 
sparrow to a good distance from the box. 
On the third morning the hen sparrow had 
laid an egg in the box; the male starling 
arrived, entered the box, brought out the 
egg in his beak, and dropped it. The cock 
sparrow now, for the first time, furiously at- 
tacked the starling, but was so ill received 
that it made a precipitate retreat. After 
this the starling no longer disputed the 
place with the sparrows, which built in the 


© By the Rev. Dr. Brehm, of Renthendorf, in 
Saxony. Extracted from the Magazine of Natural 
History, No. 20, Vol. U1. 


box and reared their young. In a similar 
manner are conducted ull struggles for build- 
ing places ; the males fight it out, while the 
females remain passive spectators.” 

The great sea-engles: hover ix pairs over 
their eyries, and both parents take a share 
in rearing their young. Nay, the male 
feeds and guides them, in common with the 
female, after they have left their nest, until 
they cun provide for their own subsistence 
and safety. Buzzards, also, the male not 
only feeds the female while she is sitting, 
but takes care of the young with great kind- 


ness. 

The male of the honey-buzzard presents 
the only instance known among birds of 
prey, of not only assisting the female in 
rearing the young, but also in hatching. 
They relieve each other regularly. Mr. 
Madel, of Gotha, shot a male upon itz eyrie, 
and found that it had been sitting upon the 


eggs. 

oThe male of both the russet and blackish- 
brown species of kite behave to their pro- 
geny like other birds of prey ; but they show 
such caution in the exercise of their parental 
affection, that when they apprehend any 
danger, they will soar over the eyrie beyond 
the range of guns, end let the food fall into 
it from that height. 

The males of the noble falcons evince 
about the same kind of affection for their 
young as the hawks. That of the peregrine 
falcon is but two-thirds the size of the 
female, but he feeds her whilst she is sitting, 
and assists faithfully in rearing the young. 
He clings so much to the favourite rock on 
which the eyrie is built, as to remain there 
even after the female and young have been 
destroyed. There is another species of the 
falcon, called Subbuteo, that present peculiar 
features. “It feeds its sitting mate, but 
does not carry the food to the eyrie itself. 
When it has caught a bird, it flies round and 
round the nest, shouting glee, glee, glee. 
Upon this the female, uttering a similar cry, 
leaves her eggs or tender young, flies to 
meet the male, and takes the prey from him, 
carrying it to the eyrie, there to eat it in eom- 
fort. It is delightful to observe the affec- 
tionate meeting of these noble falcons. In 
feeding the young the same forms are ob- 
served ; the male soars round the nest with 
his joyous call, until the female arrives to 
receive the prey and carry it to the young. 
It is only when the female has been killed 
that the male extends his functions, and 
carries the food to the eyrie, where he often 
feeds the young with insects from his craw. 
It is also very interesting to observe how the 
male trains the young to hunting.—At first 
they are taught to seize some prey which th 
male presents to them when both parties e@ 
on the wing. When they are able to do #8 
with sufficient precision, o* catch ced 
birds, &c. which the parent lets fall and 
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this instruction is continued until the young 
are skilful enough to catch living birds.” 

The behaviour of the Kestrel ix very dif- 
ferent. The males of this sub-genus are so 
much attached to their females, that they 
keep together even after the breeding sea- 
son. They migrate with their respective 
mates to distant countries, and return with 
them. During the breeding season the at- 
tentions of the male become more marked, 
even before the first egg has been laid. 
When the female is resting near the newly- 
constructed eyrie, especially towards night- 
fall, the male will often carry to her a mouse, 
é&c., and in arriving he utters a very tender 
call, which is returned by the female. When 
she has begun to sit, she may safely trust 
to the faithfui care of her mate, who never 
fails to provide her with choice morsels. The 
food which he carries to her consists chiefly 
of mice. When he arrives he enters the 
eyrie with great eagerness, and appears to 
delight so much in seeing the female feast- 
ing, that he often stays a considerable time, 
during which the couple exchange many ten- 
der sounds. It is only after the female is duly 
provided for, that the male thinks about sa- 
tisfying his own appetite; and this having 
been done, he perches on the pinnacle of an 
old tower, or a neighbouring tree, to keep 
watch over the female. He afterwards con- 
tributes his due share in rearing the young, 
to which he gives the food previously pre- 
pared in his craw. There is no eyrie where 
there is more bustle than about that of the 
kestrel. 

Many are the peculiarities to be observed 
in the three species of sparrow-hawk, which 
are indigenous in Germany. “ Even during 
the breeding season, the male perseveres in 
that stubborn and énsidious disposition which 
is peculiar to the sub-genus, and which the 
female loses about that period. These spe- 
cies show a boldness when near their eggs 
or young, which is perfectly ridiculous. In- 
stead of retreating when a man approaches 
the nest, they fly to meet him, perch before 
him in the most open place, and will even 
sometimes make a rush at the great enemy 
of all other creatures. On one occasion, a 
female sparrow-hawk would have taken my 
cap from my head, if I had not parried her 
off with my gun. The male does not act so 
openly. He supplies the female with food, 
as long as she is sitting or warming the 
young; but he proceeds in a very secret 
manner in performing the business. It is 
difficult to catch a glimpse of him when car- 
rying food to his nest; and except at that 
time he is not to be seen at all. When the 
female of other birds of prey has been scared 
‘rom her eyrie, and utters her anxious cull, 

te male appears ut once, joins her in her 
\thentations, and is ready to do all in his 
Per to defend their progeny. The male 
of \e sparrow-hawk behaves in a very dif- 








ferent way. Let the female call ever so 
loudly and piteously, her mate will not make 
his appearance, at least so long as the young 
are not far advanced in growth. I am able 
to bear full testimony to the truth of this, 
having closely watched these birds near five 
different nests. It is only when the young 
are become larger, and the parents tre 
obliged to make unusual exertions, that the 
male shows himself uncommonly active. He 
is then heard screaming about the eyrie, and 
seen carrying the prey to it. Four young 
ones, when nearly fledged, require a daily 
allowance of from sixteen to twenty small 
birds ; and one or the other of the old birds 
arrives at. the nest with food, at least once 
an hour, in case the neighbourhood abounds 
in such young birds as have lately left their 
nests ; whereas before, the young were fed 
only once in two hours. Nay, if the female 
has been shot, the male makes double ex- 
ertions, and will himself bring from twelve 
to fifteen birds daily.’? 

“I know that the male of the reed-kite 
feeds his female whilst she is hatching, and 
assists her in rearing the young. This is 
also the case with the corn and meadow kite. 
It is remarkable how assiduously the females 
of the reed-kite are courted. I know an in- 
stance in which three males were shot near 
the same female in two days. The male of 
the corn-kite appears to take great delight 
in hovering over his sitting mate. If, in the 
month of June, we see a male of that ape- 
cies soaring much over one particular spot, 
we may be almost certain of Finding the nest 
there, in corn, grass, or low bushes. While 
the young are being reared, the male of the 
kites hunts very eagerly and boldly, often 
till after sunset.” 


Pew Books. 





FISK’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued frum page 99.) 
Our author leaves France, and arrives at the 
Alps, by the way of Camberry and Mount 
Cenis. Ata little town called St. Jean de 
Mautienne, a rivulet comes down the moun- 
tain, which has, from the quality of the 
water, formed for itself 
A Natural Calcaresus Aqueduct 

through its whole course. The appearance 
is singularly imposing. The water, by its 
petrifying qualities and calcareous depo- 
sitions, has raised itself many inches above 
the ground on either side of it, and formed 
for itself an artificial spout or aqueduct, as 
far as the eye could follow it up the side of 
the mountain, 


The Descent of Mount Cenis, 


in our way to Turin, was very magnificent. 
Leaving the plain of St. Nicholas, you 
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descend an almost perpendicular mountain 
by several stupendous galleries cut in the 
solid granite. These galleries are guarded 
by strong walls, and the road is spacious 
and of easy carriage. You see it not winding 
but doubling below you, stage after stage, 
upon the steep precipice; a cascade from 
the mountain is constantly crossing your 
course, but conducted under you by beautiful 
arches; and on the right and left of the 
scene, as you look into the valley of Cenis 
below, are Mount Genevre and Rochemelon 
piercing the clouds. After passing into the 
valley of Cenis and through it, you again 
descend and descend till you reach the valley 
of Suza. You see below delightful valleys, 
checkered with villages, and laid out into 
vineyards, and at such a distance beneath you 
that at first you are indoubt whether the houses 
of the villages be not the stones of the valley; 
and the vineyards with their straight lines, 
look like the marks of a chess-board. 

From the Alps, Dr. Fisk proceeds through 
Italy ; and at Florence witnesses the 


Manufacture of the Celebrated Florentine 
Mosaic, 


which, instead of being wrought and shaded 
with painted glass, like ordinary mosaics, is 
wrought in a tablet of slate or marble, with 
precious stones of the natural colour; the 
only manufacture of the kind in the world; 
and like that of the Royal Gobelin tapestry 
in Paris, it is wholly in the hands of the 
sovereign, and the artists are allowed to 
work for no one else. The great difficulty 
in this work is to match the stones with the 
requisite shades. To this end, all the varie- 
gated colours of the most beautiful stones 
and gems are procured and arranged for the 
use of the artist. To give some idea of the 
expense of this kind of manufacture: one 
table, which was pointed out to us, and 
which was nearly finished for the altar of 
the royal chapel, had employed twelve per- 
sons for eight years, and would cost twenty 
thousand crowns. 


Funeral Ceremonies of the Neapolitans. 


Those who can afford the expense of a 
funeral are generally buried by fraternities, 
who are associated together for this purpose. 
The different societies are dressed in long 
loose robes of various colours, according to 
their respective regulations, and all of them 
wear masks, or, rather, a sort of close hood, 
with openings for the eyes. These bodies 
walk in procession, bearing lighted wax 
candles, and are frequently followed by a 
number of Franciscan and Capuchin monks, 
who are dressed in black or brown mantles, 
with cowls hanging back upon their shoulders, 
exposing their naked heads sometimes half 
shaven; and whose feet are shod with a 
kind of sandal, or a shoe, having only a sole, 
and straps to bind and fasten it to the foot. 


We followed a procession of this kind one 
evening, just as the shadows of approaching 
night were beginning to cast a gloom upon 
the city, which is the usual hour for their 
sepulchral ceremonies. They led us into an 
upper room, where the corpse was lying in 
state, in full dress and with painted face ; 
after a little ceremony and religious service, 
the body was taken and borne off to the 
church in solemn procession. The scene 
was — by the hour, by the long 
ranges of lights streaming upon the darkness, 
and the deep chant of the monks, “ Requiem 
a@ternam dona eis, Domine, et lux tua 
luceat eis,” (‘Give them eternal rest, O 
Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon 
them.”) When we arrived at the church, 
another more extended service was performed, 
and the coffin, in an unaccountable manner, 
disappeared. I suppose it must have been 
lowered down through the floor of the 
church; for we went duwn into the vault 
below, and found they had just been engaged 
in the burial. 
Crater of Vesuvius. 

Most of the travellers who have described 
this crater, agree in saying that it is from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand feet deep; 
and many of them speak of the possibility of 
approaching to the bottom. All this, to a 
visiter of the mountain in its present form, 
would seem uttterly at variance with the 
truth. You go down, perhaps, for half a 
mile, a pretty rapid descent, over cliffs and 
yawning chasms, and through smoke and 
heated gas. Here you arrive at the inner 
crater; at the hole, for such it seems, which 
has been made through the bottom of this 
gigantic vase, and into which is inserted the 
cylindrical tube, that seems to extend quite 
down to the lambent flames and fiery pool of 
Tartarus. Of the depth of this cylinder you 
have a very imperfect means of judging; and 
whenever by a favourable action of the wind 
or a temporary suspension of the smoke, you 
approach a little nearer, and attempt a more 
satisfactory examination, a heated puff of 
sulphureous gas and smoke drives you back 
all but suffocated, to get a breath of pure 
air. 


Cheap Living ut Rome. 


A dinner for six, consisting of three kinds 
of meat, soup, vegetables, macaroni, and a 
pudding, and enough to spare for the ser- 
vants, was about two dollars. The whole 
expense for our establishment, including the 
cost of the public places visited, and the 
corch-hire, lodgings, &c., was about two 
dollars a piece per day. This cheapness of 
living in Rome is one chief cause why so 
many strangers resort here. Many an im- 
paired English fortune has been restored 
and disencumbered by the removal of their 
domestic establishment to Italy, when a 
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respectable residence at home would have 
involved them deeper in debt. 

While at the church of St. Cecilia in 
Trastivere, the author was present at the 
ceremony of two young ladies 


Taking the White Veil. 

After refreshment we went ifito the 
church, and soon an aged bishop, with 
locks whiter than wool, entered with his 
attendants. A golden crosier was borne 
before him. He was then clad with his 
sacerdotal vestments, the principal of which 
was a robe of silver tissue borderd with gold, 
and a mitre studded with brilliants. Soon 
the candidates entered, dressed like prin- 
cessés, followed by little girls with wings 
from their backs in the character of angels, 
holding up their trains. After some cere- 
mony by the bishop and the candidates, a 
discourse was delivered by a priest, which 
seemed to be a defence of perpetual 
virginity, and a reference to the advantages 
of the monastic life. The novices then 
retired, and directly appeared at a grate 
communicating with the church. This 
grated window had an altar on each side, 
within and without, and a communication 
between them about eight or ten inches 
square. Here, with the bishop and priests 
on one side, and the young ladies with their 
attendants on the other, the appointed ser- 
vice was performed. By the kindness of 
the brother of one of the candidates, 1 was 
accommodated with a favourable position 
near the altar, and near the new vestments 
with which they were about to be clothed. 
These luy in two sepurate piles, with the 
name of each upon her parcel. After a 
portion of the service, the candidates placed 
their heads by the window of the grate ; 
and the officiating bishop, with a pair of 
golden scissors, taken from a plate of gold, 
cut off a lock of their hair. They then 
underwent a complete transformation as to 
their garments. The rich head-dress and 
ornaments were taken off, the hair turned 
back, the fine tresses straightened, and a 
plain tight cap without a border put upon 
the head. The ornaments were taken from 
the arms, the ears, the neck; the rich dress, 
in short, was removed, and left the cundi- 
dates modestly blushing with only a close 
white underdress to cover them. The 
whole of this gay attire and these princely 
ornaments were loosely rolled together and 
put into the hands of the wearer, who, with 
some sentence which I could not understand, 
but which was, undoubtedly, expressive of 
her abdication of the world and its vanities, 
as if she should say, | 

“ | bid this world of noise and show, 
With all its flattering smiles, adieu,” 
cast them from her. Her new attire was 
then. brought forward, and article after 
article was received through the grate, 





alfectionately kissed and put on, an official 
nun standing by each candidate and assisting 
in the investment. The order of the cloth- 
ing was, as nearly as I can recollect, as 
follows : first, a scarf, with an opening for 
the head, was thrown over the shoulders, 
and hung down, perhaps, as low as the 
knees, before ar behind; around this 
a white sash ; over the whole a robe, which, 
like the other garments, was of fine white 
stuff like worsted; then a peculiar collar 
for the neck, which was turned down 
before, but turned up behind, and pinned 
at the back of the head; and, finally, the 
white hood or veil, which was made stiff, 
and fashioned somewhat, in the part for the 
head, like a peasant’s sun-bonnet, in our 
country, without, however, being gathered 
behind, for it extended down like a stiff 
veil over the shoulders. A crucifix, rosary, 
and prayer-book, together with a lighted 
candle, were given to each; all of which, 
as they were received one by one, were 
kissed by the candidates, na also was the 
priest’s hand who presented them. Last of 
all, the head was surmounted by an armillary 
crown, either of silver, or tinsel resembling 
silver. The whole of this transformation 
was sudden, and the contrast most striking. 
It was as if a princess, by the touch of a 
Roman wand, had been metamorphosed into 
a meek-eyed, modestly-apparalled sister of 
charity. 

Thus habited, the two novices threw them- 
selves again upon the altar, with their faces 
buried in the velvet cushions before them, 
when the venerable bishop, assisted by other 
priests, performed the most solemn part of 
the service, which consisted of short sen- 
tences and brief responses, in which all 
seemed to join with a good deal of zpirit. 
The new sisters then arose and kissed their 
assistant officials, the other attendant nuns, 
their attending cherubs, and their female 
friends who were within the grate. Up to 
that moment the friends of the buried alive* 
seemed to be cheerful; but, now that the 
final separation was come, there was more 
apparent difficulty in concealing the emo- 
tions which, doubtless, they had all along 
felt; and I now noticed that the sister of 
one of them, who had been remarkably gay, 
drew back with swimming eyes. The can- 
didates, on the contrary, through the whole 
scene manifested little emotion either of 
devotion or of excited sensibilities for friends, 
but seemed to pass through the ceremony 
with a self- possession and firmness that to 
me indicated either deep principle of duty 
or the indifference of disappointment. 


© I say buried alive, because, although these had 
only taken the white veil, and therefore may, it is 
pretended, at their option, come out at the end of a 
, still, I believe, in most cases, having taken the 

rst step, they are made willing to proceed. 
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The Aqueducts at Rome 

are numerous and splendid, it being almost 
impoasible e any thing more pic- 
turesque and grand, than the remaining 
arches of these stupendous watercourses, 
stretching across the Campana from various 
directions, some of them, by modern repairs, 
still rolling their refreshing streams into the 
eternal city. These aqueducts are led from 
the distance of twenty and thirty miles, and 
used to convey into the ancient city five 
hundred thousand hogsheads of water daily, 
although at present only about one-fifth of 
that amount is brought into the city. The 
three aqueducts, designated by Agua Ver- 
gine, Aqua Felice, and Aqua Paulina, afford 
the principal supply to those fountains with 
which Rome abounds. Agua Vergine is so 
called from the springs having been disclosed 
to some famishing soldiers by a peasant girl: 
it was brought to Rome by Agrippa, and 
now empties itself at the Fontana de Trevé, 
where are allegorical figures, rocks, cas- 
cades, and water-spouts of great beauty. 
The Aqua Paulina is from Trajan’s aque- 
duct, and extends the distance of thirty 
miles, and is divided into two branches, one 
of which supplies the Mount Janiculum, 
and empties itself principally, in copious 
torrents, under a splendid Ionie colonnade 
of red granite, into a vast marble basin. 
There is water enough poured out here to 
work several mills. The other branch goes 
to the Vatican, and expends itself in the 
magnificent piazza of St. Peter’s, in two 
fountains, which throw up the water in 
foaming columns many feet into the air, 
whence it comes down in copious showers. 
The main body of the water fulls into magni- 
ficent basins of oriental granite, filty feet in 
cireumference. 





THE CHURCHES OF LONDON. 

( By Messrs. Godwin and Britton.) 
[Nos. 14, 15, and 16, complete the first 
volume of this attractive work, which, in its 
appropriate binding of purple, merits place 
in every “ family library.” 

No [4 contains two plates of St. Alban’s, 
Wood-street, one a cleverley-drawn interior, 
a wood cut of St. Michael’s, in the same 
street; and a wood-cut of St. Augustine’s, 
Watling-street, with the colossal shadow of 
St. Paul’s in the distance. Our extracts from 
this Number are : —] 


Hour-glass at St. Alban’s. 
In a curious brass frame attached to the 
pulpit, and shown in the engraving, is an 
ur-glass,—an appendage which was com- 
mon in churches during parts of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, in order to 
remind the preacher of the flight of time, 
but is now seldom met with. So early as 
1564, we find this entry in an old church- 
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wardens’ book, belonging to St. Katherine’s 
Christ Church, Aldgate :—‘< Paid for an 
hour-glass, that hangeth by the pulpitt when 
the preacher doth make a sermon, that he 
may know how tke hour passeth away,— 
one shilling ;” and in the same book, among 
the bequests in 1616, is mentioned “ an 
hour-glass with a frame of Irone to stand 
in.” At the church of St. Dunstan in the 
West, too, there was a large hour- glass in 
a silver frame; of which latter, when the 
instrument was taken to pieces in 1723, two 
heads were made for the parish staves. 


Head of James IV. at St. Michael’s. 


It is stated by some authors that the head 
of James IV., King of Scotland, who fell, as 
was supposed, at the battle of “ Flodden 
Field,” fought in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
was buried here, but this has been warmly 
disputed by others. According to the gene- 
tally received account, the body of the king 
was found upon the field, and was conveyed 
to the monastery of Sheen, near Richmond, 
in Surrey, where it remained until the Disso- 
lution. The monastery was plundered at 
that epoch, and Stow says, the king’s corpse 
‘“ wrapped in lead ’’ was placed in a waste 
room amongst old timber and other lumber, 
and that he saw it there. When it was in 
this situation, some of the workmen cut off 
the head, and Launcelot Young, master gla- 
zier to Queen Elizabeth, liking the sweet 
scent that proceeded from the medicaments 
with which it was embalmed, ivok it with 
him to his house in Wood-street ; but, be- 
coming careless of possessing it, afterwards 
gave it to the sexton of the church now 
under consideration, in order that he might 
bury it. The Scotch writers, however, con- 
tend that James was not killed at that battle, 
and that this head, therefore, could not be 
his, but was that of an individual who fought 
during the day in habiliments similar to 
those worn by the king, in order to draw off 
the attention of the English from James; 
and one writer asserts that the king 
to Jerusalem, and died here sometime 
wards. Weever, however, is quite positive 
that Sheen was the place of James’s burial. 

[No. 15 is illustrated with a plate of St. 
Giles’s, Cri ate, exterior, and a ital 
interior of oT thewlas's in the Went, Fleet. 
street, the first we remember to have sven of 
this unique structure; also, a wood-cut of 
St. Bene’t’s, Paul's Wharf. } 


Streets in Cripplegate. 


The whole neighbourhood offers much 
interesting matter, both to the topographer 


and the historian; but our pu and our 
limits, will allow us only to » succinctly 
of its more striking points. Jewin-street 


was the only piace in England, up to the year 
1177, viet the Jews were allowed to bury 
their dead, and was at that time called, ip 
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consequence, the “ Jews’ Garden.” Milton 
lived in this street, a short time previous to 
his death. Whitecross-street owed i's name 
to a “ whyte croyse ” which stood there; hav- 
ing beside it a stone arch, through which ran 
a stream of water from Smithfield ; and 
Barbican received its denomination from 
a watch-tower, or barbican, belonging to the 
crown, that was situated there. The whole 
of this parish appears anciently to have been 
a mete fen, or moor, unsound and impassable, 
and was, by the labour of the citizens, con- 
verted into gardens for their recreation; in- 
deed up to even a comparatively recent 
period, part of Moorfields, now so thickly 
covered with houses, and densely populated, 
was only available for this purpose. 
(St. Bene’t’s, it appears, is the burial-place 
of the the celebrated architect, 
Inigo Jones. } 
The father of Inigo Jones appears to have 
been in indifferent circumstances, and ap- 
renticed his son, when young, to a joiner. 
hile with his master, however, he displayed 
so much skill as a draughtsman, that he at- 
tracted the notice of Willtam, Earl of Pem- 
broke, an} was sent by that nobleman to 
Italy, to improve his taste and acquire know- 
ledge.* Here he quickly gained so good a 
teputation, that Christian 1V., King of Den- 
mark, appointed him his architect; and 
when the sister of that King married James 
I. of England, Jones came into this country, 
and received an appointment from her. 
About 1612, he again visited Italy, and on 
his return, was made Surveyor General to 
the King; and designed several buildings 
which were erected in London and various 
parts of the country. 
In the reign of King Henry VIII., the 
inted style of architecture declined in Eng- 
fond ; the simplicity and beauty which cha- 
racterised it in its best state, had given way 
before a redundancy of ornament heaped 
upon it, through a craving for novelty on the 
part of its professors, and want of skill legiti- 
mately to gratify the desire. Artificers 
capable of executing works similar to those 
with which, up to that time, England had 
been adorned, began, too, to fail; and when, 
through the exertions of travellers, exansples 
of Italian mouldings and ornaments were im- 
‘ported, they, being easily imitated, were 
eagerly adopted, and were used for some 
time indiscriminately with the forms of the 
last period of “ Gothic”’ architecture. In 
1566, we fiad ut Caius College, Cambridge, 
small Roman Doric or Tuscan columns; and 
at the commencement of the seventeenth 


* To show that Inigo Jones visited Italy rather as 
a studeut in painting than architecture, we may refer 
to a pocket-book of his Sketches in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire, of which his Grace has very 
liberally had a few copies, mude in 7 ot ig to pre- 
sent to his friends, ‘and public Institutivns, 


century, we see the five “ orders,” as they are 
termed, (or so many varieties of columns,) 
piled one above another on the face of the 
Schools’ tower at Oxford ; but previous to the 
time of Inigo Jones, there were no buildings 
designed entirely in accordance with the 
revived principles of Italian architecture ; 
nor was there any great improvement observ- 
able in the style of domestic buildings in 
London. As among the best known of his 
numerous designs, we may mention the 
Banquetting House, Whitehall, intended to 
form a portion of a magnificent, and most 
extensive palace, designed by him for King 
James I., but never executed; a portion of 
Greenwich Hospital; Coleshill House, in 
Berkshire; the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn; 
and St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 
which is more singular than beautiful; and 
although, (since the investigation of the 
remains of Grecian architecture, from which 
arose that of Kome, has taught us the value 
of simplicity, and the beauty of breadth of 
parts,) we cannot express that admiration for 
them which they once excited, we must, 
nevertheless, extol the inventive powers which 
he possessed, and the taste which guided 
them. At that moment, the monuments of 
Greece had not been examined, nor indeed 
were the remains of Rome’s former magnifi- 
cence so well known then, as those of the 
former country are now, through the labours 
of Stuart and Revett, Donaldson, Wilkins, 
and others. 

In his admiration of classic art, Jones 
sometimes allowed his judgment to sleep; 
as was the case when he affixed to old St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which was in the pointed 
style of architecture, a Corinthian portico; 
and again, when he laboured to prove, that 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain, was a Ro- 
man Temple; but for these mistakes, and 
some cthers, he may readily be pardoned. 

The latter part of his life was much dis- 
turbed, in consequence of the civil dissen- 
sions during the reign of King Charles [., 
with whom he was a great favourite. Being 
a Catholic, he was culled on to pay a heavy 
fine in 1646, and it is supposed, that the 
mortifications he endured hastened his death, 
which took place in 165]. He was about 
e'ghty years old when he died. 

[No. 16 comprises plates of St. Vedast's, 
foster Lane; and St. Mary Somerset, 
Thawes-street ; and a wood-cut of St. Ni- 
cholas, Fish-street Hill.] 

Stone Coffin at St. Vedast's. 

In a vault under a small burial-ground, 
situated on the north side of the church, is a 
curious stone coffin, which was discovered in 
the year 1836, opposite the house, No. 17, 
Cheapside, when workmen were excavating 
for a drain. It consists of a block of free- 
stone, about seven feet long, and fifteen 
inches thick, hollowed out to rvceive the 
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body, with a deeper sinking for the head and 
shouldegs. It tapers gradually from the 
bottom to the top, and both the ends are 
square. When found it contained a skeleton, 
and was covered with a flat stone, which, it 
seems, was destroyed during the excavations. 
The coffin itself was much broken. Several 
similar relics were found at the same time, 
and in the same situation; namely, about 
ten or twelve feet below the level of the road ; 
but we do not learn that any clue to their 
identification was discovered. 

[This No. contains the title-page and con- 
tents of the volume which it concindes. | 


Che Public Journals. 


A VISIT TO PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


[Tue following narrative presents very recent 
particulars relative to the state of the above 
interesting island. It is extracted from “ The 
Voyage of her Majesty’s Ship Actzon, Cap- 
tain Lord W. Russel,” in the Nautical Ma- 
gazine, No. 8. 

We made Pitcairn’s Island on the 10th, 
the weather squally, and the wind strong 
from the northward. This, and the follow- 
ing day, were so squally, and the sea ran so 
very high, that we were nearly bearing up 
for Valparaiso, as we could not work to wind- 
ward ; but fortunately on the 12th, the wind 
moderated, and our captain landed. Three 
canves came off to the ship, through a very 
heavy surf. In these were Edward, John, 
Matthew,’and Arthur Quintal, George Adams, 
and Charles Christian. Edward Quintal 
brought a note from Mr. Hill, which he de- 
livered in due form. Mr. Hill was the man 
that had imposed upon the simple natives, 
by making them believe he was sent out by 
the English gove:nment to take charge of 
them, and look after their morals. They, ne- 
ver being accustomed to any deceits of this 
kind, placed implicit reliance in all he said. 
The consequence was that he became their 
ruler, and at length acquired such power 
over them, that he could make them do any- 
thing he wished ; although latterly they 
obeyed Lim more from fear than any admira- 
tion of his good qualities. We had heard of 
this man at Valparaiso, and consequently 
Were very much prejndiced against hii, and, 
as it turned out, most deservedly so. Mr. 
Buffett, whom Captain Beechey speaks of in 
his work, and to whom he gives an excellent 
character, was a passenger with us from Val- 
paraiso. He had been long resident at Pit- 
eaitn’s Island a» a schoolmaster, and was 
much liked; but having a numerous family, 
was obliged to discontinue his services. This 
man was flogged by Edward Quintal, (Mr. 
Hill’s right-hand man,) at his suygestion, 
for some trivial reason, and in consequeuce 
was obliged to leave, his wife and family re, 





maining behind. His life even was consi- 


dered unsafe. Things were in this state 
when we arrived, bringing back Mr. Buffett 
from his place of exile. We were heartily 
welcomed by all the island. 

The inhabitants amount to ninety-two, the 
greater proportion of them being Quintals. 
Lord Edward Russell landed on the 12th; 
and having assembled all the people to hear 
the different causes of complaint, gave judg- 
ment against Mr. Hill, telling the natives 
who he was, and that he had no longer any 
power over them; also giving him to under- 
stand that he must leave the island by the 
first opportunity. Mr. Buffett was kindly re- 
ceived by his old friends. and found his fa- 
mily and children well. Mr. Hobbs, another 
Englishman, was elected schoolmaster, by the 
general voice. 


Bounty Bay, so called from the place where 
the mutineers landed, and where the Bounty 
was destroyed, is where ships lay off and 
communicate with the shore. Canoes came 
off with stock and refreshments, it being im- 
possible for boats to bring such things with- 
out much danger. The productions are cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, sweet potatoes, and yams, 
which are cultivated by the inhabitants, and 
of a superior quality ; also water melons, and 
excellent tobacco. Wild goats and poultry 
are plentiful, and the island is covered with 
verdure. They are obliged to work very hard 
at their yam beds, at certain seasons of the 
year, and, in consequence, are a strong, hardy 
race, well made, tall, and active, and very 
expert in the management of their canoes. 
The women are handsome, and above the 
common height, particularly strong and nim- 
ble. Their houses are well built, clean, and 
comfortable ; and, in every respect, this little 
community cannot but claim the admiration 
of every impartial and unprejudiced person, 
who, taking into consideration their fathers’ 
crimes, would otherwise look upon them with 
no very favourable eye. We brought for their 
use a great quantity of kettles, fishing lines, 
and hooks, knives and forks, and clothing, 
all of which they were much in want of. 

All the mutineers of the Bounty are dead. 
John Adams, the last survivor, died about 
five years ago. The wives of Christian and 
Adams alone remain out of the first genera- 
tion. They are natives of Tahiti, and very 
old, being nearly eighty-seven, but still strong 
and active, which proves the ealubrity of the 
climate. Mrs. Christian recollects Captain 
Cook in his first voyage, and showed a very 
great respect for him. There were several 
small remnants of the Bounty left, such as 
pieces of copper, and some parts of the dif- 
ferent bulk-heads, also the keys of her store- 
rooms; all of which were eageriy seized, and, 
as may be imagined, prized very much. We 
were astonished at the intelligence and quick- 
ness of the reply to any question we put to 
most of these people. went 
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the kings of d without a mistake; 
knew perfectly well all the reigning monarchs 
of Europe, and. leading men of our own 
country, which made them doubly interesting 
tous. To find a race of men, inhabitants of 
one of the South Sea Islands, speaking our 
own » and. following our customs, 
could not fail to interest us all; and, when 
we see they have been brought up in every- 
thing that 1s good and proper, that as yet no 
immorality. has crept in among them, and 
every sin is abhorred, and they continue to 
live in‘ all simplicity and truth, we are, at 
once, Cioamned:: of every ill-feeling arisin 
from a reflection on the manner in whic! 
they came thither, and forget the crimes of 
their fathers. No doubt. appears to remain 
that Pitcairn’s Island was inhabited a consi- 
derable time previous to the arrival of the 
Bounty. Stone hatchets, and other imple- 
ments of war, have. been found. buried in the 
soil; also the remains of several morais, or 
burial places. This proves that people of 
some description once lived there, and were 
either driven away, or left it for some more 
convenient spot. — 


The Gatherer. 


Dyspepsia. — The effect of mental dis- 
quietude in. producing this prevalent com- 
plaint is far greater:than is generally sup- 
posed. - It is well known, that persons in 
good health, of sound digestive organs, who 
take plenty of..exercise, and are free’ from 
anxiety, may. eat almost anything, and in 
quantities which would kill: those in different 
circumstances. In reference to this. point, 
Dr. Brigham observes—‘ We do not find 
dyspepsia. prevalent in countries where the 
people do eat most enormously. Travellers 
in Siberia say, that the people there often 
eat forty pounds of foud in one day. Admi- 
ral Seri saw a Siberian eat, immedi- 
ately after breakfast, twenty-five pounds of 
boiled rice, with three pounds of butter.— 
But dyspepsia is not a common disease in 
Siberia. We do not learn from Captain 
Party or Captain Lyon, that their friends the 
Esquimaux are very nervous and ic, 
though they individually eat ten or twelve 
pounds of solid food in a day, washing it 
down with a gallon or so of train-oil. Cap- 
tain Lyon was, to be sure, a little concerned 
for a delicate young lady Esquimaux, who 
ate ber candles, wicks and all; yet he does 
not allude to her inability to digest them.” 

It is related of the Emperor Kaou-Tsoo, 
that he was in the habit of saying :—The 
monarch depends on the nation at large; the 
nation depends on the labouring classes. 
To extort from the people, in order to nt 
to the monarch, is like cutting flesh from 
one’s body: to ‘fill the stomach : the stomach 
may be filled, but the body will die; the 
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monatch may be enriched, but the country 
will perish. I always consider the matter 
thus, and dare not indulge myself. 

The subjoined description of a new reap- 
ing-machine, invented by Mr. R. Baldwin, 
Annan, Dumfries-shire, appeared a short 
time since in a Scotch newspaper. This 
machine is totally different from those high- 
ly-ingenious implements, invented by Mr. 

ll and Mr. Smith, of Deanston. _ In ope- 
ration, it combines the clipping with the 
cutting principle. The cutters are attached 
to a revolving cylindri¢al drum, from which 
they are exerted on the inner side, together 
with the rake fur cartying round the cut 
corn, from whence they move round towards 
the exterior of the standing corn; when, af- 
ter having performed the work allotted to 
them in each revolution, they afe again 
withdrawn to the inside of the cylinder, for 
the purpose of facilitating the laying down 
of the grain in a regular manner, and in 
being shapened by a‘streak appended ‘for 
that purpose. _ It also. the ‘advan- 
tage, never hitherto obtained, of being equally 
applicable to standing as well as lying corn ; 
and can be worked on the most irregular 
surface, in consequence of a regulating- 
wheel preceding the cutter. It is calculated 
to cut ten acres a day, with the assistance of 
a man and a horse. W.G:C. 

American Summer Fashions..— A slight 
squint over the left eye; the right hand. in 
the bosom; the thumb and _fore-finger 
lightly touching the watch-guard. 

_ The hat should stand upon five hairs; a 
corner of a silk handkerchief just showing 
itself at the left temple. The whiskers 
should be long, and ear-locks descending 
half way down the face. 

_ A light cane may be carried under the 
arm, which should be dexterously. twirled, 
however, whenever you meet a dun. In 
such cases, the eyes should be stedfustly 
fixed on the clouds, and the step be brisk 
and harried. 

On meeting a lady, the upper lip should 
be gently curled; and if you yas handsome. 
teeth, be suddenly struck with a comical 
a which creates a broad smile. 

you see a poor acquaintance, stoop to 
brush the dust off yo trousers’ _ or 
pause'a moment to look at a picture, if any 
such be near. He will pass by, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Carry a pocket full of pumice always 
with you, {o fting into the eyes of the tai- 
lors’ boys, if there is no other way te get 
clear of them.— Boston Pearl. 
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